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ceeded, in this indirect way, in forcing Chamillart to
speak to the King on the reports that were abroad;
but he did so in a half-and-half way, and committed
the capital mistake of not naming the successor
which public rumour mentioned. The King appeared
touched, and gave him all sorts of assurances of friend-
ship, and made as if he liked him better than ever. I
do not know if Chamillart was then near his destruc-
tion, and whether this conversation set him up again;
but from the day it took place all reports died away,
and the Court thought him perfectly re-established.

But his enemies continued to work against him.
Madame de Maintenon and the Duchesse de Bour-
gogne abated not a jot in their enmity. The Marechal
d'Harcourt lost no opportunity of pulling him to
pieces. One day, among others, he was declaiming
violently against him at Madame de Maintenon's,
whom he knew he should thus please. She asked him
whom he would put in his place. " M. Fagon, Ma-
dame," he replied coldly. She laughed, but said this
was not a thing to joke about; but he maintained seri-
ously that the old doctor would make a much better
minister than Chamillart, for he had some intelligence,
which would make up for his ignorance of many mat-
ters ; but what could be expected of a man who was
ignorant and stupid too ? The cunning Norman knew
well the effect this strange parallel would have; and it
is indeed inconceivable how damaging his sarcasm
proved. A short time afterwards, D'Antin, wishing
also to please, but more imprudent, insulted the son
of Chamillart so grossly, and abused the father so pub-
licly, that he was obliged afterwards to excuse him-
self.